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Abstract 

Studies of audiovisual perception of spoken language have mostly modeled phoneme identification in nonsense 
syllables, but it is doubtful that models or theories of phonetic processing can adequately account for audiovisual word 
recognition. The present study took a computational approach to examine how lexical structure may additionally 
constrain word recognition, given the phonetic information available under vocoded audio, visual and audiovisual 
stimulus conditions. Subjects made phonemic identification judgments on recordings of spoken nonsense syllables. 
Hierarchical cluster analysis was used first to select classes of perceptually equivalent phonemes for each of the stimulus 
conditions, and then a machine-readable phonemically transcribed lexicon was retranscribed in terms of these phonemic 
equivalence classes. Several statistics were computed for each of the transcriptions, including percent information 
extracted, percent words unique and expected class size. The findings suggest that superadditive levels of audiovisual 
enhancement are more likely for monosyllabic than for multisyllabic words. That is, impoverished phonetic information 
may be sufficient to recognize multisyllabic words, but the recognition of monosyllabic words seems to require addi- 
tional phonetic information. © 1998 Elsevier Science B.V. All rights reserved. 
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1. Introduction 

Audiovisual speech perception research has fo- 
cused mainly on phonetic processing. The princi- 
pal research problem has been to account for the 
phonemic categorization of audiovisual nonsense 
syllables, given the categorization of these syllables 
under unimodal audio and visual conditions. A 
main methodology of this work has involved ex- 
amining the phonemic categorization of audiovi- 
sual nonsense syllables that have altered or 
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mismatched audio and visual components (e.g., 
Green and Kuhl, 1989; Massaro, 1987; Sekiyama 
and Tohkura, 1991). Computational models have 
been formulated to attempt to account for how the 
integration of audio and visual phonetic informa- 
tion leads to the obtained patterns of audiovisual 
phonemic categorizations (e.g., Braida, 1991; 
Massaro, 1987). However, the practical signifi- 
cance of audiovisual integration lies with its ability 
to enhance the intelligibility of words in isolation 
and in sentences (e.g., Reisberg et al., 1987; Sumby 
and Pollack, 1954), particularly under conditions 
of acoustic noise or distortion. Furthermore, it is 
doubtful that audiovisual word recognition can be 
adequately understood in terms of phonetic 
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processing alone, considering that word recogni- 
tion probably involves additional sources of in- 
formation, such as the distribution of words in the 
mental lexicon. 

The aim of the present investigation was to 
examine the interactions of phonetic information 
and lexical structure in audiovisual word recogni- 
tion. The process of phonetic integration per se 
was not examined, but instead computational 
techniques were used to assess the effects of au- 
diovisual phonetic information on the distinctive- 
ness of words in the lexicon. The approach 
followed that of Auer and Bernstein (1996, 1997), 
who examined computationally how the phonetic 
information available during lipreading affects 
word intelligibility (see also Altmann, 1990; Car- 
ter, 1987; Huttenlocher and Zue, 1984). 

Within current audiovisual integration models 
of phoneme perception (e.g., Braida, 1991; 
Massaro, 1987), the enhanced intelligibility of 
audiovisual phonemes, frequently obtained when 
the acoustic signal is degraded in some way, is 
determined by the redundancy of audio and visual 
phonetic structures. For example, Grant and 
Walden (1996) compared audio, visual and audio- 
visual intelligibility for consonants under several 
conditions in which the audio was band-pass 
filtered. Audiovisual intelligibility was superior to 
audio intelligibility in all cases, but the enhance- 
ment in intelligibility was not monotonic; condi- 
tions with similar levels of audio intelligibility were 
not equally intelligible in the corresponding 
audiovisual conditions. Enhancement was low 
when the information in the audio and visual 
modalities was highly correlated (i.e., the visual 
modality provided redundant information), and 
enhancement was high when each modality pro- 
vided different phonetic information. 

However, the perceptual integration of phonetic 
information from vision and hearing is not the 
only relevant factor in audiovisual perception of 
spoken language; the available phonetic informa- 
tion during word recognition is processed in rela- 
tion to the structure of the mental lexicon. For 
example, the lexical structure can help to identify 
accurately the word sandwich when /s/ and /// 
are perceptually ambiguous (i.e., the lexicon re- 
solves this ambiguity, because shandwich is not a 



word), but this lexical information is redundant 
when /s/ and /]/ are perceptually distinct. 1 
However, the lexical structure cannot help identify 
accurately the word sack when /s/ and /]/ are 
perceptually ambiguous (i.e., the lexicon cannot 
resolve this ambiguity, because shack is also a 
word), and this lexical information is not redun- 
dant when /s/ and /J/ are perceptually distinct. 

The lexicon thus has the potential to provide 
information during word recognition because the 
set of words in the lexicon is only a subset of the 
combinatorially possible strings of phonemes in 
the language. Less perceptual resolution is re- 
quired to recognize words that reside in relatively 
sparse regions of the lexicon (i.e., few other words 
in the lexicon are phonemically similar), and more 
perceptual resolution is required to recognize 
words that reside in relatively dense regions of the 
lexicon (i.e., many other words in the lexicon are 
phonemically similar). For the purpose of pre- 
dicting the magnitude of gains in audiovisual in- 
telligibility based on unimodal audio and visual 
information, phonetic integration models (e.g., 
Braida, 1991; Massaro, 1987) may be sufficient to 
account for enhancement levels for phonemes, but 
enhancement levels for words may additionally 
depend on the lexical structure. 

Lexical structure in human and machine word 
recognition 

Research on spoken word recognition by hu- 
mans suggests that the accuracy and speed of word 
identification are influenced by both lexical struc- 
ture and phoneme intelligibility (Lahiri and Mar- 
slen-Wilson, 1991; Luce et al., 1990; McClelland 
and Elman, 1986; Norris, 1994). Words that are in 
the sparse regions of the lexicon are easier to 
identify than words that are in the dense regions 
(Luce, 1986; Luce et al., 1990), and this supports 
the notion that human word recognition makes 
use of lexical constraints. In addition, identifica- 



1 Although effects of redundant lexical information might not 
be detectable in measures of recognition accuracy, lexical 
information can influence the speed of word recognition even 
under conditions with no phonemic ambiguity (Luce, 1986). 
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tion accuracy is influenced by how frequently 
words are used in the language. Words are easier 
to identify when they are frequently used (Savin, 
1962), but words are harder to identify when their 
lexical regions contain other high-frequency words 
(Luce, 1986; Luce et al., 1990). 

The potential constraints afforded by the lexical 
structure have been examined in the work related 
to automatic recognition of acoustic speech (Alt- 
man and Carter, 1989; Aull and Zue, 1985; Carter, 
1987; Huttenlocher and Zue, 1984). Specifically, 
studies have assessed the feasibility of using broad 
phonemic transcriptions and/or lexical stress pat- 
terns for the initial stages of lexical access (Aull 
and Zue, 1985; Carter, 1987; Huttenlocher and 
Zue, 1984). For example, Huttenlocher and Zue 
(1984) examined what happens to the information 
in the lexicon when phonemes are transcribed with 
broad phonetic categories comprising only the 
manner of articulation (stop, nasal, liquid or glide, 
strong fricative, weak fricative, vowel). For ex- 
ample, the word tin would be transcribed 
[STOP][VOWEL][NASAL]. At this level of tran- 
scription, they found that approximately 33% of a 
20,000-word lexicon was uniquely specified (i.e., 
not transcribed the same as any other word). This 
was taken as strong evidence that the structure 
afforded by the distribution of words in the lexicon 
could effectively constrain the phonetic informa- 
tion required by large vocabulary automatic 
speech recognition systems. 

1.2. The current study 

The approach of the current study follows that 
of Auer and Bernstein (1997), who adapted mea- 
sures developed in the automatic speech recogni- 
tion literature (Altman and Carter, 1989; Aull and 
Zue, 1985; Carter, 1987; Huttenlocher and Zue, 
1984) to examine computationally how the pho- 
netic information available through vision alone 
(i.e., lipreading) affects lexical distinctiveness. The 
current study differs from Auer and Bernstein in 
that phonetic information is assessed here under a 
wider range of stimulus conditions, with the aim of 
examining how lexical distinctiveness is affected by 
enhancements in phonetic information due to au- 
diovisual integration. 



The specific stimulus conditions of the present 
study were visual-only lipreading (V), two audio- 
only conditions in which the audio was processed 
by a vocoder using two different algorithms (F1A 
and F2A), and two audiovisual conditions in 
which the vocoded audio was presented with visual 
information (F1AV and F2AV). The audio 
vocoder consisted of an input stage in which a 
bank of band-pass filters analyzed the speech sig- 
nal, and an output stage consisting of a set of 
amplitude modulated phase-locked sinusoids. The 
frequencies of the output sinusoids matched the 
center frequencies of the band-pass filters, and the 
energy within each band-pass filter was used to 
amplitude-modulate the sinusoid with corre- 
sponding frequency. The output retained the gross 
spectral-temporal amplitude information of the 
original speech signal, but eliminated fine-grained 
source characteristics such as F0 variations. In 
addition, the vocoder algorithms were band-lim- 
ited; the Fl algorithm had filters with center fre- 
quencies ranging between 75 and 900 Hz, and the 
F2 algorithm had filters with center frequencies 
ranging between 825 and 2625 Hz. 

F2 has long been considered to be more crit- 
ical to speech intelligibility than is Fl (e.g., 
Liberman et al., 1967). However, the addition of 
lipreading information enhances intelligibility 
more for Fl than for F2, because lipreading er- 
rors are less redundant with errors made when 
listening to Fl (Grant and Walden, 1996). In the 
present study, the two vocoder algorithms were 
selected with the expectation that they would 
produce degraded stimuli with different levels of 
intelligibility (Fl being less intelligible than F2), 
and different patterns of phoneme identifications 
(F2 preserving place information and Fl pre- 
serving manner), with the aim of examining how 
different types of speech signals affect lexical 
distinctiveness. 

Under each stimulus condition, phoneme 
identifications were collected for audiovisual re- 
cordings of spoken nonsense syllables. Following 
the computational method of Auer and Bernstein 
(1997), hierarchical cluster analysis (Aldenderfer 
and Blashfield, 1984; Norusis, 1993) was then 
applied to these data to find phonemic equivalence 
classes (i.e., groups of phonemes that are 
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putatively perceptually equivalent) 2 for each 
stimulus condition. The phonemic equivalence 
class concept is a generalization (i.e., applicable to 
any sensory modality) from the lipreading litera- 
ture, in which phonemes with high visual percep- 
tual ambiguity (e.g., /"b/, /p/ and /m/) are 
referred to as visemes (Fisher, 1968; Woodward 
and Barber, 1960). The phonemic equivalence 
classes were then used to define rules to retran- 
scribe a phonemically transcribed lexical database 
of English (PhLex; Seitz et al., 1995). For example, 
if the phonemes /b/, /p/ and /m/ formed a 
phonemic equivalence class, then the words bark, 
park and mark were predicted to be perceptually 
equivalent (i.e., these words were predicted to form 
a lexical equivalence class). Finally, statistics were 
calculated after the application of these tran- 
scription rules to predict quantitatively how the 
phonemic distinctiveness under each of the stim- 
ulus conditions may affect lexical distinctiveness. 
In the present study, the analysis of lexical dis- 
tinctiveness was conducted (1) for all words in the 
lexicon, (2) for the subset of monosyllabic words, 
and (3) for the subset of multisyllabic words. 

This computational approach to examining 
lexical distinctiveness contrasts with modeling 
methods such as those developed by Boothroyd 
and Nittrouer (1988), in which lexical constraints 
are represented by the factor j (i.e., P w — P J P , where 
the probability of identifying a word, P w , is equal 
to the probability of identifying a phoneme, P P , 
raised to a power, j, equal to the number of sta- 
tistically independent phonemes within the word). 
In Boothroyd and Nittrouer's method, the j factor 
is a free parameter that is fit to experimental 
measures of phoneme and word identification ac- 
curacy, and the j factor must be re-fit whenever a 
new set of words are tested (i.e., different experi- 
mental lists of words can have different j factors). 
The computational method of the current study 
contrasts with parameter-fitting models in that the 



2 A caveat here is that phonemic equivalence classes simplify 
the fine-grained structure of the phoneme identification re- 
sponses. That is, phonemes within a phonemic equivalence class 
become operationally defined to be identical, even though there 
may have been subtle differences in the identification responses 
for these phonemes. 



statistical constraints of the lexicon are determined 
directly from analyses of the lexical database (i.e., 
no free parameters are required), and make a pri- 
ori estimates of word intelligibility. 

2. Method 

2.1. Subjects 

All subjects were adult native speakers of En- 
glish between 18 and 45 years of age. All reported 
having normal hearing, and normal or corrected- 
to-normal vision. Six subjects at Gallaudet Uni- 
versity participated in the consonant identification 
task. Six subjects at House Ear Institute partici- 
pated in the vowel identification task. 

2.2. Stimuli and apparatus 

2.2.1. Videodisc recordings 

All stimuli were audiovisual recordings stored 
on laser videodiscs ((Bernstein and Eberhardt, 
1986); for details on the recording procedure, see 
(Bernstein et al., 1989)). The stimuli were recorded 
by a male talker of American English. This indi- 
vidual was recorded seated before a dark back- 
ground, and his face filled most of the screen area. 
He was illuminated by two floodlights directed at 
his face and by two fill lights positioned above his 
head. 

For the consonant identification task, the stimuli 
were recordings of C-/a/ syllables with the con- 
sonants /p/, fa/, /m/, /f/, /v/, /6/, /S/, 
/w/, /r/, /tf/, /d 3 /, /J/, / 3 /, /t/, /&/, /a/, 
/z/, /k/, /g/, /n/, /l/ and /h/, along with an 
isolated /a/ syllable. For the vowel identification 
task, the stimuli were recordings of /h/-V-/d/ 
syllables with the vowels /i/, /i/, /ei/, /ai/, 
/e/, /&■/, /as/, /a/, /o/, /ou/, /au/, /oi/, /A/, 
/u/ and /u/. At least for lip reading, the intelligi- 
bility of the target phonemes in both these syllable 
contexts is unlikely to be impaired by coarticulation 
(e.g., Montgomery et al., 1987). For example, if 
the consonants had been presented in a C-/u/ 
context, anticipatory lip rounding would have been 
expected to impair lip reading performance. There 
were two recordings made of each syllable. 
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2.2.2. Stimulus conditions 

In the V condition, the video track from the 
videodisc recordings was displayed with no audio. 
For the vowel identification task, video was dis- 
played on an 18-in color monitor, placed approx- 
imately 1.75 m from the viewer's face. For the 
consonant identification task, video was displayed 
on a 14-in color monitor, placed approximately 
0.50 m from the viewer's face. 

In the F1A and F2A conditions, two acoustic 
vocoder algorithms were used with band-pass fil- 
ters in the typical ranges of Fl and F2. The audio 
track from the videodisc recordings was processed 
in real-time and played to subjects binaurally via 
headphones. The basic hardware design and soft- 
ware algorithms for the vocoder are described in 
(Engebretson and O'Connell, 1986). However, the 
current vocoder algorithms were custom-designed 
in our laboratory (Bernstein et al., 1993). Each of 
the vocoder algorithms comprised a set of sixth- 
order band-pass filters. The F1A filters were 
spaced 75 Hz apart (from 75 to 900 Hz), and the 
F2A filters were spaced 1 50 Hz apart (from 825 to 
2625 Hz). The energy passed by each band mod- 
ulated the amplitude of a fixed-frequency sinusoid 
at the corresponding center frequency. These si- 
nusoids were phase-locked. Although the vocoder 
processor can be considered to be real-time, the 
filters introduced small latencies to the output, 
ranging from 17 ms for the lowest frequency band 
of Fl to 2 ms for the highest frequency band of F2. 
Fig. 1 displays the center frequencies and gains for 
these algorithms. 

The vocoder thus reproduced time-varying 
amplitude information within the range of each 
filter bank. However, the gains of the channels 
were the complement of the energy within those 
channels for typical speech stimuli, so the gain 
structures tended to flatten the output spectrums. 
Furthermore, the fine-grained structure of the 
original audio recording was lost; the output of 
each vocoder had a flat F0 (75 Hz for Fl and 
150 Hz for F2), and the output was the same 
regardless of whether the input signal contained 
voiced, aspirated or fricative energy. The output 
was intelligible without training, but the timbre 
of the output voice had a synthetic, robot-like, 
quality. 
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F2 Audio Vocoder Settings 
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Fig. 1. Amount of gain within each frequency band for the 
audio vocoder using the Fl and F2 settings. The gain reflects 
the amount of amplification applied to a frequency band, not 
the absolute level of the output. For example, a gain of zero 
indicates that the amplitude of the input matched the amplitude 
of the output (i.e., no amplification). 

In the F1AV and F2AV conditions, the 
vocoded audio and video recordings were both 
presented. Specifically, the videodisc player output 
the recorded audio and visual signals simulta- 
neously, and the vocoder processed the audio sig- 
nals in real-time. 

2.3. Procedure 

On each trial, participants gave a forced-choice 
phoneme identification of each stimulus. For 
consonant identification, responses were restricted 
to the 22 stimulus consonants and the isolated /a/ 
vowel. For vowel identification, responses were 
restricted to the 15 stimulus vowels. Responses 
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were made by pressing marked keys on a computer 
keyboard, and examples of these phonemes in 
printed words were provided. After each response, 
subjects received feedback that gave them the 
correct answer for that trial. 3 

Each block of trials began with a practice 
phase consisting of one presentation of each 
stimulus in random order (i.e., 46 trials for con- 
sonants and 30 trials for vowels). This was fol- 
lowed by a test phase consisting of five repetitions 
of each stimulus in random order (i.e., 230 trials 
for consonants and 150 trials for vowels). For 
consonants, each subject completed two blocks 
for each of the five stimulus conditions. For 
vowels, each subject completed one block for 
each of these conditions. The order of conditions 
was randomized for each subject, with the con- 
straint that subjects needed to be tested on an 
audio condition prior to being tested on the au- 
diovisual condition that used the same vocoder 
algorithm. 4 



3 The feedback was primarily intended to encourage 
participants to attempt to give responses that matched the 
stimulus (i.e., to discourage random guessing), even in 
stimulus conditions with low intelligibility. The feedback 
may also have had a secondary effect of providing training, 
and thus may have somewhat elevated the obtained perfor- 
mance levels. 

4 An inherent problem with using recordings of natural 
speech is that phonetically irrelevant visual details of the 
recordings (e.g., subtle differences in eye movements or head 
position) cannot be completely controlled. The randomization 
of V, Fl AV and F2AV was chosen to limit the potential effect 
of learning these details on the experimental results; the 
potential accuracy gain from training on these stimuli is 
probably 3-5% points (see Bernstein et al., 1991). It is possible, 
given the design of the experiment, that the scores in audio- 
visual conditions were enhanced somewhat due to learning that 
had occurred in the audio-only conditions. Within each 
individual audio-only and audiovisual condition, we have 
examined the main effects of the first half of testing compared 
to the second half of testing, and have estimated that 
enhancements due to auditory learning were not likely to have 
been greater than three percentage points. This potential 
magnitude of error in the estimates of audiovisual phonetic 
perception is unlikely to have had a substantial effect on the 
pattern of results or even on the absolute predicted levels for 
the lexical statistics in this study. 



3. Results 

3.1. Phoneme identification matrices 

For each condition, the responses were com- 
piled into stimulus-response confusion matrices 
that listed the percentage of trials for which each 
response label was chosen for each of the stimulus 
phonemes; this averaged the responses across dif- 
ferent subjects and across the two different re- 
cordings of each phoneme. The confusion matrices 
are displayed in Appendix A. The levels of accu- 
racy, listed in Table 1, varied across conditions 
from 29% for consonants in F1A and 51% for 
vowels in V, to 80% for consonants and 86% for 
vowels in F2AV. All scores were substantially 
above chance performance levels (4.3% for con- 
sonants and 6.7% for vowels). 

3.2. Phonemic similarity matrices 

In order to generate phonemic equivalence 
classes, it was necessary to transform confusion 
data into similarity estimates. For every pair of 
stimulus phonemes, similarity was estimated by 
calculating the phi-square statistic 5 (Norusis, 
1993) on the distributions of responses given to 
these stimuli. This statistic is a normalized ver- 
sion of the chi-square test of equality for the two 
response distributions. It reaches a value of zero 
when the distributions of phoneme identification 
responses are identical for a pair of stimulus 
phonemes; the phonemes are then considered to 
be maximally similar. The statistic reaches a value 
of one when the distributions have no overlap 
(i.e., if subjects did not use any of the same re- 
sponse categories for these two phonemes); the 



In mathematical notation, the phi-square statistic is 



E(x,) + Ely,) 

n ' 

with Xt and y t equaling the frequencies that phonemes x and y 
were identified as response category ;', E(x ; ) and E(y,) equaling 
the expected frequencies of responses for x t and y t if phonemes 
x and y are equivalent (i.e., the expected frequencies in a 
Pearson chi-square test), and N equaling the total number of 
responses to phonemes x and y. 
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Table 1 

Phoneme identification results 





Phonemes percent correct 


Number of phonemic 
equivalence classes 




Condition 


Consonants 


Vowels 


Consonants Vowels 


Phonemic equivalence classes 


V 


47.8% 


51.3% 


9 4 


{p, b, m} {f, v} {5, 0} {w} {r} {tj, d 3 , 
J, 3, d}{t, s, z}{k, g, h, n, j}{n, 1} 
{i, i, ei, ai, £, a, A, o, w, is, u} 
{a, o}{a,u} 


F1A 


28.9% 


67.9% 


4 9 


{p, t, k, 1, h} {b, f, v, 6, 6, w, tj, 
d3, J, 3, d, s, z, g, j} {m, n, n} {r} 
{i} {i} {ei} {ai} {£, oi, A, 9} {a, a, 
3, an} {o} {!)} {u} 


F2A 


56.5% 


81.3% 


12 10 


{p, b, f, v, 6, 6, s, z, h} {m} {w} {r, 
1} {tj, d3, J, 3} {t, d} {k, g} {n} {n} 
{j} {i} {■} {ei} {ai} {£, a} {£, a} {9% 
{a, o, A} {o, u}{oi} {n} {9 } 


F1AV 


66.4% 


80.2% 


14 12 


{p} {b} {m} {f, v} {3, 6} {w} {r} {tj, 
d3, J, 3, d, g} {t, s, z} {k, h} {n} {1} 
{j} W {i} {i} {ei} {ai} {£, A, 9} a, 
3} {a} {o} {an} {oi} {n} {u} 


F2AV 


80.1% 


86.3% 


18 12 


{p} {b} {m} {f, v} {6, 6} {w} {r} {tj, 
d3} {J, 3} {t, d} {s, z} {k} {g} {n} {1} 
{h} {j} {!)} {i} {■} {ei} {ai} {£, a} {9% 
{a, o, A} {o, u} {an} {oi} {n} {9} 



phonemes then are considered to be maximally 
dissimilar. 

It is more common to evaluate similarity within 
phoneme identification experiments by examining 
only the response categories associated with the 
individual phoneme pairs. For example, the simi- 
larity between any two stimulus phonemes can be 
estimated by averaging the percentage of trials in 
which the first phoneme was identified as the sec- 
ond phoneme and the percentage of trials in which 
the second phoneme was identified as the first 
phoneme. However this similarity estimate has 
disadvantages. First, the response percentages for 
a particular pair interact with the similarity of 
other phonemes in the experiment. For example, if 
two phonemes are identical under a stimulus 
condition but are distinguishable from all other 
phonemes, then these phonemes are likely to be 
confused on 50% of the trials. If four other pho- 
nemes are identical under that stimulus condition 
but are distinguishable from all other phonemes, 



then any pair of these phonemes are likely to be 
confused on 25% of the trials. Response percent- 
ages would therefore imply that phonemes in the 
group of two have twice the similarity to each 
other as phonemes in the group of four, despite the 
fact that the magnitude of similarity is actually 
equivalent. 

The phi-square coefficient is used here to correct 
this problem, because it compares the response 
distributions across all available response catego- 
ries. In the example above, phonemes in the group 
of two should have a phi-square coefficient near 
zero, because the responses for those phonemes are 
divided among the same two categories. Pairs of 
phonemes in the group of four should also have a 
phi-square coefficient near zero because the re- 
sponses for those phonemes are divided among the 
same four categories. The magnitude of the phi- 
square coefficient for an individual phoneme pair 
is thus independent of the similarity of other 
phonemes in the experiment. 
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The phi-square coefficient also has advantages 
when there are response biases and asymmetries. 
For example, given three phonemes, /p/, /b/ 
and /m/, that are indistinguishable in a hypo- 
thetical stimulus condition, a problem can arise if 
subjects are biased to choose /p/ for their iden- 
tification response for all three phonemes. If only 
individual pairs are considered, the similarity be- 
tween /b/ and /m/ would be erroneously low 
because /b/ would be rarely identified as /m/, 
and /m/ would be rarely identified as /b/; the 
bias to identify tokens as /p/ would decrease the 
use of these two other categories. The phi-square 
coefficient solves this, because it measures the 
similarity between response distributions for 
phoneme pairs, but is not dependent on what 
specific response categories are used. 

3.3. Phonemic equivalence classes 

Following the phi-square transformations, 
phonemic equivalence classes were found follow- 
ing the procedures used by Walden et al. (1977) 
to define visemes. First, the phonemic similarity 
matrices (i.e., the matrices of phi-square statistics) 
were analyzed using hierarchical cluster analysis 
(Norusis, 1993). This procedure generates an in- 
verted tree structure in which phonemes join 
classes based on similarity. At the lowest level of 
the structure, no phonemes are joined together 
(i.e., each phoneme belongs to its own equiva- 
lence class). At each succeeding level, the most 
similar pair of classes is joined together. This 
continues until, at the highest level, all phonemes 
join a single equivalence class. An average-link- 
age-within-groups method was used to determine 
which classes to join at each level in the hierar- 
chy; two classes were joined if they had the 
minimum average within-class distance at that 
level. As the level of the hierarchy goes from low 
to high, the average within-class distances become 
larger (i.e., phonemes within a class become more 
distantly related) and the number of classes be- 
come fewer. 

In order to perform the computational analysis 
of the lexicon, a single level of the tree structure 
was chosen to represent the phonemic equivalence 
classes for each stimulus condition. In accord 



with Walden et al.'s definition of a viseme 
(Walden et al., 1977) the phonemic equivalence 
classes were chosen by finding the first level in 
which at least 75% of all the responses were 
within-class. 6 For example, if the phonemes /b/ 
and /m/ were in the same class, then a /b/ re- 
sponse to a /ma/ stimulus would be considered 
to be a within-class response. Under stimulus 
conditions with excellent intelligibility, this crite- 
rion should be met at a relatively low level of the 
hierarchy, indicating that there are many distinct 
classes of phonemes (i.e., few equivalent pho- 
nemes). Under stimulus conditions with poor in- 
telligibility, this criterion should be met at a 
relatively high level of the hierarchy, indicating 
that there are few distinct classes of phonemes 
(i.e., many equivalent phonemes). 

The phonemic equivalence classes are listed in 
Table 1. 7 As predicted, the number of classes 
was higher under more intelligible conditions 
(F1AV and F2AV), indicating better phonemic 
distinctiveness. In addition, the membership of 
individual classes varied substantially between 
conditions. The classes for V were in accord with 
traditional descriptions of visemes (e.g., Kricos 
and Lesner, 1982; Owens and Blazek, 1985). The 
consonant classes were primarily differentiated by 
place and secondarily by manner (e.g., {t, s, z} 
versus, {n, 1}). The vowels were relatively indis- 
tinct, with the classes being differentiated by de- 
gree of lip rounding and jaw height. For F1A, the 
consonants were poorly intelligible, and they 
roughly fell into classes differentiated by whether 
an initial Fl transition was present or absent (i.e., 
{p, k, 8, 1}) and by whether there was nasaliza- 



6 Under the present interpretation of this criterion, every 
phoneme is assigned to a phonemic equivalence class; no 
phonemes are left unassigned. 

7 For the purposes of examining information in the lexicon, 
the phonemes /y/, /rj/ and /e/ were included into the 
phonemic equivalence classes, despite the fact that perceptual 
data were not collected for these phonemes. These phonemes 
were placed into phonemic equivalence classes that seemed 
most plausible given the classification of other phonemes based 
on the perceptual data. In addition, the phonemic equivalence 
class for the /a/ stimulus was based on the vowel identification 
data, not on the identification of this phoneme within the 
consonant identification task. 
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tion or a low F3. The vowels roughly fell into 
clusters of low, mid and a number of high vowels 
that were uniquely specified. For F2A, the con- 
sonants were mostly specified by place, but the 
classifications were different from those based on 
place in V. In particular, place distinctions near 
the front of the mouth (e.g., /v/ versus /0/) 
were less distinctive in the F2A condition. Vowels 
were mostly uniquely specified, although there 
were difficulties in distinguishing some mid and 
low vowels (i.e., {s, ae} and {o,o,a}). For the 
AV conditions, the higher levels of intelligibility 
led to more phonemes that were uniquely speci- 
fied. For consonants, both conditions seemed to 
make manner distinctions among fricatives diffi- 
cult, although phonemic distinctiveness was 
somewhat higher for F2AV. For vowels, both 
conditions had a high degree of phonemic dis- 
tinctiveness, although there were small differences 
between the two conditions. The five conditions 
thus produced substantial variation in the mem- 
bership of phonemic equivalence classes, afford- 
ing a good data set for investigating how the 
presence of different phonetic information affects 
lexical distinctiveness. 



3.4. Lexical modeling 

The phonemic equivalence classes (see Table 1) 
were used to retranscribe the PhLex lexical data- 
base (Seitz et al., 1995), following the procedures 
of Auer and Bernstein (1997). For example, when 
the word hop was retranscribed using the phone- 
mic equivalence classes of the V condition, the /h/ 
was replaced with a new symbol standing for the 
entire equivalence class {h, g, k}, the /a/ was 
replaced with a new symbol standing for the entire 
equivalence class {a, o}, and the /p/ was replaced 
with a new symbol standing for the entire equiv- 
alence class {b,p,m}. Therefore, the words hop, 
cop and cob were retranscribed with the same 
symbols under the transcription rules for the V 
condition. 

Lexical statistics, listed in Table 2, were calcu- 
lated to quantify the effects of the loss of phonemic 
distinctiveness on lexical uniqueness. In separate 
analyses, statistics were calculated on the full 
corpus of 31,075 words in PhLex, on the 5,073 
monosyllabic words in PhLex, and on the 26,002 
multisyllabic words in PhLex. Monosyllabic words 
are particularly interesting to examine because 



Table 2 

Lexical statistics 





Condition 


Percent 

information 

extracted 


Percent words 
unique a 


Expected 
class size a 


Expected percent 
correct 11 


Expected 
enhancement a 


All words 


V 


92.4% 


67.6% (59.2%) 


2.9 (3.7) 


76.8% (70.1%) 






F1A 


91.4% 


60.8% (51.5%) 


4.7 (5.9) 


70.5% (62.9)% 






F2A 


95.4% 


77.4% (70.5%) 


1.8 (2.2) 


84.9% (79.9%) 






F1AV 


98.3% 


87.5% (82.6%) 


1.2 (1.3) 


92.7% (89.7%) 


15.9% (19.7%) 




F2AV 


99.1% 


91.9% (88.3%) 


1.1 (1.2) 


95.6% (93.6%) 


18.9% (23.6%) 


Monosyllabic words 


V 


86.3% 


15.1% (12.5%) 


9.2 (9.8) 


31.4% (28.7%) 






F1A 


85.2% 


7.8% (7.1%) 


16.8 (16.7) 


21.0% (20.4%) 






F2A 


91.6% 


27.9% (26.0%) 


4.9 (5.0) 


46.9% (45.3%) 






F1AV 


97.0% 


53.3% (50.4%) 


2.1 (2.1) 


71.1% (69.4%) 


39.7% (40.7%) 




F2AV 


98.2% 


66.7% (63.3%) 


1.5(1.5) 


81.5% (79.7%) 


50.1% (51.0%) 


Multisyllabic words 


V 


97.9% 


77.8% (73.8%) 


1.7 (1.8) 


85.6% (83.0%) 






F1A 


96.7% 


71.2% (65.4%) 


2.3 (2.5) 


80.1% (76.2%) 






F2A 


99.0% 


87.0% (84.4%) 


1.3 (1.3) 


92.3% (90.7%) 






F1AV 


99.6% 


94.2% (92.7%) 


1.1 (1.1) 


96.9% (96.1%) 


11.2% (13.1%) 




F2AV 


99.8% 


96.9% (96.1%) 


1.0 (1.0) 


98.4% (98.0%) 


12.8% (15.0%) 



Frequency-weighted statistics are in parentheses. 
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they are more frequent, in spoken English as well 
as in perceptual experiments, than are multisyl- 
labic words. Furthermore, the lexicon probably 
provides weaker constraints for the recognition of 
monosyllabic words than for multisyllabic words, 
considering that monosyllabic words have fewer 
phonemes and therefore have less potential to be 
phonemically distinct from other monosyllabic 
words in the lexicon. 

The percent information extracted statistic 
(PIE; Carter, 1987) was calculated to estimate the 
amount of information reduction in the lexicon 
resulting from the phonemic ambiguity within 
each stimulus condition. It was calculated ac- 
cording to the following formula: 

pie = g=i^jog 2 j7 fl x 100 ^ 

E,=i#iog 2 # 

where n L is the number of words in the lexicon, « E 
is the number of lexical equivalence classes after 
retranscription, p t is the occurrence probability for 
word i, 8 and p a is the occurrence probability for 
equivalence class a. 9 PIE is the quantity of in- 
formation in the retranscribed lexicon (i.e., the 
number of bits required to differentiate the lexical 
equivalence classes) expressed as a percentage of 
the quantity of information in the original lexicon 
(i.e., the number of bits required to differentiate all 
the words). 

The PIE statistics, listed in Table 2, demon- 
strate that a high percentage of information re- 
mains after every retranscription. In the condition 
with the lowest PIE scores (i.e., F1A), 91.4% of the 
information remains when all words in the lexicon 
are considered, 85.2% remains when only mono- 
syllabic words are considered, and 96.7% remains 



This was calculated by dividing the frequency with which the 
word occurs in the Brown corpus (Kucera and Francis, 1967) 
by the sum of all word frequencies. It is used as an estimate of 
the a priori probability that an individual word encountered 
when speaking English will be the word /'. Note that these 
frequencies are based on written, not spoken, English. 

9 This was calculated by dividing the sum of the word 
frequencies within equivalence class a by the sum of all word 
frequencies in the lexicon. It is used as an estimate of the a 
priori probability that an individual word encountered when 
speaking English will be a member of equivalence class a. 



when only multisyllabic words are considered. 
This occurred despite the fact that the 40 pho- 
nemes in the lexicon were reduced to 1 3 phonemic 
equivalence classes. PIE scores were higher for 
conditions with a larger number of phonemic 
equivalence classes. From the point of view of PIE, 
poor phonemic intelligibility does little to reduce 
the lexical structure. 

However, note that the PIE statistic measures 
the information content of the lexicon, but does 
not predict word intelligibility. For example, con- 
sider a hypothetical lexicon composed of 1024 
words that each have the same occurrence proba- 
bility. This lexicon would have 10 bits of infor- 
mation (i.e., 2 10 = 1024). If retranscription formed 
512 lexical equivalence classes, each composed of 
two words, then it would have 9 bits (i.e., 
2 9 = 512). PIE would thus be 90%, despite the fact 
that none of the words in the retranscribed lexicon 
would be unique (all words could be confused with 
one other word). 

The percentages of words that are unique after 
retranscription (i.e., belong in their own lexical 
equivalence class) are listed in Table 2, along with 
a version of this statistic weighted by the frequency 
with which each word occurs in the language. 10 
Even in the poorest condition (i.e., F1A), a ma- 
jority of words (60.8% unweighted, 51.5% 
weighted) in the full lexicon are predicted to be 
unique. However, uniqueness is predicted to be 
much poorer for monosyllabic than for multisyl- 
labic words; in F1A, only 7.8% (7.1% weighted) of 
monosyllabic words are unique, but 71.2% (65.4% 
weighted) of multisyllabic words are unique. 
Monosyllabic words thus seem to require more 
phonetic information to achieve uniqueness than 
do multisyllabic words. In addition, the weighted 
versions of these statistics are lower, suggesting 
that there is a tendency for uniqueness to decline 
for higher-frequency words. 



The frequency weighted average was calculated by dividing 
the sum of the frequencies of unique words by the sum of the 
frequencies of all words. The word frequency values for this and 
the other weighted statistics reported in this paper were found 
by calculating the log of the occurrence frequencies of words in 
the Brown corpus (Kucera and Francis, 1967). 
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If subjects were asked to identify words in an 
experiment, words that are unique after retran- 
scription would be predicted to be identified cor- 
rectly on nearly 100% of the trials, because no 
words in the lexicon should be confused with 
them. But accuracy would not be expected to fall 
to 0% for words that have larger lexical equiva- 
lence classes. Instead, identification percentages 
would be predicted to reflect the probability that 
the correct word will be chosen from among the 
other words in its equivalence class. The choice of 
an individual word from a lexical equivalence class 
is likely to be influenced by factors such as word 
frequency and familiarity (i.e., people are more 
likely to choose frequent and familiar words 
within the class). In the current study, we have 
adopted a working assumption that the probabil- 
ity of identifying the correct word is the inverse of 
the lexical equivalence class size. For example, if a 
word was perceptually identical to four other 
words in the lexicon (i.e., lexical equivalence class 
size of four), then subjects should identify the 



correct word on 25% of the trials. Therefore, the 
percentage of unique words is not a good estimate 
for the average level of identification accuracy for 
all of the words; such an estimate also requires 
examining the lexical equivalence class sizes for 
non-unique words. 

The expected lexical equivalence class size was 
calculated by averaging the lexical equivalence 
class sizes across all words. The weighted ex- 
pected lexical equivalence class size was calculat- 
ed by multiplying the class size for each word by 
the word's frequency, and then calculating the 
sum of this statistic for all words, divided by the 
total word frequency. These statistics (see Ta- 
ble 2) reveal that expected lexical equivalence 
classes are indeed larger for monosyllabic words; 
these words tend to be located in dense regions of 
the lexicon that are less capable of resolving 
perceptual ambiguities. In addition, expected 
lexical equivalence class sizes for each set of 
words become somewhat larger when words are 
weighted by frequency. 



Table 3 

Consonant identification percentages: V condition 



Response 



Stimulus 


P 


b 


m 


f 


V 


5 


e 


w 


r 


t; 


d3 


; 


3 


t 


d 


s 


z 


k 


g 


n 


1 


h 


a 


P 


66 


28 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b 


30 


44 


26 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


m 


28 


40 


32 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


f 


0 


0 


0 


73 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


V 


0 


0 


0 


49 


49 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


66 


31 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


e 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


48 


52 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


w 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


94 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


r 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


94 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


t; 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


40 


13 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36 


33 


18 


11 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


J 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


42 


18 


23 


13 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


46 


25 


13 


13 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


t 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


27 


23 


22 


16 


1 


12 


1 


0 


0 


0 


d 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


20 


2 


2 


6 


13 


23 


8 


1 


3 


s 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


9 


5 


44 


37 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


z 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


13 


8 


40 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


k 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


49 


20 


7 


3 


8 


12 


g 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


24 


23 


8 


1 


28 


17 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


4 


53 


35 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


12 


87 


0 


0 


h 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


4 


12 


14 


4 


28 


36 


a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


32 


62 
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Table 4 

Consonant identification percentages: F1A condition 



Response 



Stimulus 


P 


b 


m 


f 


V 


5 


e 


w 


r 


tj 


d3 


; 


3 


t 


d 


s 


z 


k 


g 


n 


1 


h 


a 


P 


14 


o 


o 


o 


I 


o 


o 


o 


I 


o 


I 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


i 


o 


o 


o 


3 


13 


67 




1 


87 


2 


J 


8 


2 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


i 




0 


0 


84 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


16 


0 


o 


0 


f 


3 


48 


o 


7 


10 


1 


1 


2 


o 


o 


1 


o 


o 


o 


7 


o 


3 


1 


1 


0 


4 


3 


10 




2 


4 




4 


19 


3 


3 


15 


10 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




1 


3 


2 


9 


o 




4 


7 


Q 


4 


26 


o 


3 


14 


0 


3 


12 


o 


2 


1 


o 


1 


1 


10 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


4 


3 


8 


0 


o 


7 


4 


o 


13 


2 


2 


45 


1 3 


i 


2 


o 


I 


2 


3 


2 


i 






o 


3 


0 


o 




] 


o 


i 


o 


o 


2 


] 


38 


31 


j 


o 


1 


3 


o 


o 


o 


3 


o 


o 


o 


21 


o 


o 




o 


1 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


j 


93 


o 


j 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


4 


o 


i 


o 


o 


tr 


4 




o 


3 


14 


3 


4 


18 


3 


1 


o 


1 


I 


3 


10 


3 


4 


4 


9 


I 


3 


3 


3 




0 


1 


2 


2 


4 


0 


2 


45 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


13 


4 


7 


1 


9 


3 


3 


3 


0 


J 


2 


11 


1 


3 


4 


0 


0 


34 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


15 


7 


9 


2 


3 


0 


5 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


1 


68 


2 


0 


3 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


10 


0 


6 


0 


3 


0 


0 


t 


12 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


8 


2 


0 


3 


13 


49 


d 


3 


13 


0 


3 


9 


4 


2 


27 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


0 


15 


3 


3 


1 


10 


0 


1 


0 


1 


s 


2 


14 


2 


5 


10 


2 


2 


14 


0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


8 


4 


5 


2 


13 


0 


5 


4 


5 


z 


0 


4 


2 


0 


5 


3 


2 


45 


5 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


5 


3 


13 


2 


5 


2 


3 


0 


0 


k 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


13 


2 


2 


6 


17 


52 


g 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


3 


0 


25 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


0 


9 


1 


2 


4 


38 


1 


3 


3 


3 


n 


0 


0 


48 


0 


2 


0 


0 


8 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


7 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 


3 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


83 


0 


0 


h 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


33 


63 


a 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


89 



The expected percent correct was calculated by 
averaging the inverse of the lexical equivalence 
class sizes across all words. The weighted expected 
percent correct was calculated by multiplying the 
inverse of the expected class size for each word by 
its frequency, and then calculating the sum of this 
statistic for all words divided by the total word 
frequency. The expected percent correct for words 
in the full lexicon is quite high for all conditions 
(see Table 2); words should be identified correctly 
70.5% (62.9% weighted) of the time even in the 
F1A condition (i.e., the condition with the poorest 
intelligibility). The expected percent correct is 
much lower for monosyllabic words (e.g., 21.0% 
unweighted and 20.4% weighted for F1A) than for 
multisyllabic words (e.g., 80.1% unweighted and 
76.2% weighted for F1A). The expected percent 
correct statistics are somewhat lower when 
weighted by frequency, but this result is insufficient 
for making strong predictions about whether high- 
frequency words would be identified less accu- 



rately than low-frequency words under conditions 
with reduced phonemic intelligibility. 11 

For the audiovisual conditions, the expected 
enhancement in intelligibility due to adding audi- 
tory information to lip reading was calculated by 
subtracting the expected percent correct values for 
V from that of F1AV and F2AV (see Table 2). 
Considering all words in the lexicon, the expected 
enhancement is moderate (15.9-23.6%) for both 
conditions. However, the magnitude of expected 
enhancement is much larger for monosyllabic 
(39.7-51.0%) than for multisyllabic (11.2-15.0%) 



1 1 This computational result occurred because high-frequency 
words are more likely to have larger lexical equivalence classes, 
but this effect may be reversed in practice by the fact that high- 
frequency words within a lexical neighborhood are more likely 
to be given as a response (Luce, 1986; Luce et al., 1990). The 
bias to give a high-frequency word response is not incorporated 
into the weighted expected percent correct statistics of the 
current experiment. 
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words. In fact, for monosyllabic words, the mag- 
nitude of expected enhancement is large enough to 
predict that audiovisual integration for these 
words should be superadditive (i.e., the level of 
audiovisual intelligibility should exceed the sum of 
the levels of audio and visual intelligibility). 

4. General discussion 

The main result of this study is that the effects 
of audiovisual phonetic information on lexical 
distinctiveness are dependent on the specific words 
that are examined. The computational models 
predict that monosyllabic words are less frequently 
unique, have larger lexical equivalence classes, and 
have lower levels of intelligibility than do multi- 
syllabic words under the same perceptual condi- 
tions. Furthermore, this prediction is the same 
across the range of phonemic intelligibility levels 
and phonetic structures examined in the present 
experiment. Monosyllabic words are predicted to 



show superadditive levels of enhancement in au- 
diovisual conditions, but the enhancement is pre- 
dicted to be much lower for multisyllabic words. 
The results of this study suggest that models of 
phonetic processing are inadequate in themselves 
to account for audiovisual recognition of words 
under conditions in which the phonetic informa- 
tion is degraded or impoverished. 

Superadditive levels of enhancement probably 
arise because small gains in phonetic information 
cause larger increases in word intelligibility as the 
number of ambiguous words in the lexicon be- 
comes smaller. For example, if an increase in 
phonetic information causes the lexical equivalence 
class size to decrease from 2 to 1 , word identifica- 
tion accuracy would be expected to rise by 50 
percentage points (from 50% to 100%). However, if 
an increase in phonetic information causes the 
lexical equivalence class size to decrease from 10 to 
5, word identification accuracy would be expected 
to increase by only 10 percentage points (from 10% 
to 20%). Therefore, superadditivity is likely to 
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occur whenever the gain in phonetic information 
due to audiovisual integration causes the lexical 
equivalence class size to approach 1 . 

Although the perceptual integration models of 
Massaro (1987) and Braida (1991) can account for 
superadditivity effects at the phonetic level, infor- 
mation about lexical structure is required to ac- 
count for word superadditivity. In the present 
experiment, superadditivity effects were predicted 
for monosyllabic words but not for multisyllabic 
words, because monosyllabic words tend to reside 
in denser regions of the lexicon than do multisyl- 
labic words. The structure of the lexicon provides 
more information for the recognition of words 
located in sparse regions (i.e., lexical structure can 
resolve phonemic ambiguities for most multisyl- 
labic words), so the limited phonetic information 
available in the unimodal conditions was sufficient 
for many of these words to remain unique. Addi- 
tional phonetic information under audiovisual 
conditions provided little improvement in expected 
performance because there was little remaining 



lexical ambiguity. Words that reside in dense re- 
gions of the lexicon (i.e., most monosyllabic 
words) require a greater degree of phonetic infor- 
mation to resolve word ambiguity, so there is more 
potential benefit of audiovisual integration. Su- 
peradditivity effects therefore depend both on the 
level of phonetic information that is required to 
disambiguate words in specific regions of the lex- 
icon, and on the structures of phonetic informa- 
tion that are available in unimodal and bimodal 
conditions. Large gains in audiovisual perfor- 
mance should not occur either when unimodal 
phonetic information is sufficient to eliminate 
lexical ambiguity or when bimodal phonetic in- 
formation is insufficient to eliminate lexical ambi- 
guity (i.e., lexical equivalence classes remain large). 
Large gains in audiovisual performance are pre- 
dicted when the phonetic information required by 
the lexicon and the phonetic information available 
through perception coincide, so that lexical ambi- 
guity remains high in unimodal conditions but is 
eliminated in bimodal conditions. 
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Consonant identification percentages: F2AV condition 
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Vowel identification percentages: V condition 
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A caveat here is that the results of this experi- 
ment are based on an English lexical database. 
Lexicons of other languages are known to differ 
structurally from the English lexicon (Carlson et 



al., 1985). However, it is unknown whether the 
lexicons of other languages have distributional 
characteristics analogous to those in English. 
Specifically, in English, monosyllabic words tend 
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Table 10 

Vowel identification percentages: F2A condition 
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to reside in denser regions of the lexicon than do 
multisyllabic words, and high-frequency words 
tend to reside in denser regions of the lexicon than 
do low-frequency words ((Landauer and Streeter, 
1973); but see (Pisoni et al., 1985)). These char- 
acteristics may not be true for the lexicons of all 
languages, or for the lexicons of limited-vocabu- 
lary automatic speech recognition systems. The 
results probably do extend to other lexicons with 
regard to lexical density; less phonetic information 



is required to recognize words in sparse regions of 
the lexicon, and increases in phonetic information 
can have different implications for words located 
in dense and sparse regions. 

Preliminary experimental results from our lab- 
oratory (Bernstein et al, 1997; Iverson et al., 1997) 
suggest that the current computational results are 
predictive of human word recognition perfor- 
mance. We have collected, under the five stimulus 
conditions used for the current models, open-set 
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Table 11 

Vowel identification percentages: F1AV condition 
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Table 12 

Vowel identification percentages: F2AV condition 
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word identifications for monosyllabic words that 
reside in relatively dense regions of the lexicon. 
The absolute levels of obtained performance were 
lower than predicted by the expected percent cor- 
rect computations for monosyllabic words, but the 
relative performance across conditions matched 
predictions and audiovisual performance was su- 
peradditive; subjects accurately identified the 
stimulus words at a rate of 11.1% for V, 6.1% for 
F1A, 32.9% for F2A, 43.7% for F1AV, and 62.5% 



for F2AV. In addition, expected percent correct 
correlated with these word identification results on 
an individual-word basis; within each condition, 
words in small equivalence classes tended to be 
identified more accurately than words in large 
equivalence classes. Our preliminary experimental 
evidence thus suggests that this computational 
method is valid, and that, despite the fact that 
there can be individual differences in phoneme 
identification, the data collected in the present 
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study can be extended to make predictions for 
other participants. 

To summarize, the findings suggest that audio- 
visual enhancement levels in word recognition re- 
sult from an interaction of the phonetic 
information required for lexical uniqueness and 
the phonetic information available under audio, 
visual and audiovisual conditions. Superadditive 
levels of enhancement appear more likely for 
monosyllabic than for multisyllabic words, be- 
cause even small quantities of unimodal phonetic 
information may be sufficient for accurate recog- 
nition of multisyllabic words. Considering that the 
practical significance of audiovisual integration 
lies in the ability of visual information to aid in 
word recognition when the available audio infor- 
mation is impoverished, it seems crucial to extend 
investigation beyond the level of phonetic percep- 
tion. 
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Appendix A. Phoneme identification confusion ma- 
trices 

Tables 3-12 contain the stimulus-response 
confusion matrices for each of the five experi- 
mental conditions. The number in each cell reflects 
the percentage of trials in which the phoneme 
stimuli for that row were identified as the phoneme 
of that column. The percentages were calculated 
based on the total number of trials for each stim- 



ulus phoneme (i.e., the sum of the percentages in a 
row equals 100). 
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